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MODEL WORKINGMEN’S HOUSES 


HE housing of workingmen is a subject which has 

engaged the study of a great many careful think- 
ers at different times and in different countries. Nearly 
every large manufacturer likes to see his employees well 
taken care of and, as far as the men will allow him, takes 
an interest in putting up tasteful, well-arranged houses 
forthem. The extent to which we in this country can 
profit by the experience abroad in these lines is not very 
large. We print elsewhere a very interesting account of 
some of the results accomplished in England. It will be 
noticed in this article that in the cheaper houses described 
the bathroom facilities are extremely primitive. The 
idea of a tub being sunk in the floor of the kitchen near 
the hearth and covered by a standing or draining board 
may meet the requirements of the English laborer, but 
would surely not answer in many of our manufacturing 
towns. Furthermore, in figuring out the returns from 
these workingmen’s houses evidently the land is not con- 
sidered at all and nothing is allowed for depreciation, and 
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even our most philanthropic mill owners would be hardly 
satisfied with an investment of that sort. 

There is one point about these English cottages 
however, which is certainly deserving of imitation by 
and that is the use of brick for the external walls TI 
average workingman’s house hereabouts costs f1 
twelve to fifteen hundred dollars for five rooms and 
Usually the houses are built for two families, one ab« 
the other, making the total cost for the house itself in 1 
vicinity of three thousand dollars. Upon such 
there does not seem to be a great deal of difficult 


y 
Ss 


obtaining a return of five hundred dollars a year, wl 
will easily net nearly six per cent. Now if our philar 
thropically inclined mill owners could feel disposs 
pay the slight additional advance in cost for cot 

ing the outside walls in brick, which for the ave1 
house probably would not exceed two indred dollar 


while the income derived therefrom would probab 
be at all increased, the cost of repairs would be din 
ished, the life of the structure would be greatly incre 
and the resulting appearance to the communit 

be vastly better. 

It has been our fortune to visit many of the wor 
men’s colonies in the United States and in foreig1 
tries, and the difference between what is expected 
and what is found abroad is that, generally speaki1 
foreign colonies present a very attractive external a 
ance, especially in England and in Italy, and 
or less surrounded by judicious planting, but the 


sonal comforts of the interior are quite res 


arrangement of rooms is what we should call decide 
crude. Inthis country, onthe contrary, our workingme1 
have a good bathroom with open plumbing and a vei 


attractive interior, but the exterior aspect of our coloni 
is usually most hopelessly uninteresting, and there is sel 
lesct 


of any descrij 


dom much attempt at gardening or plan 


ino 
ily 


tion. Where our workingmen’s houses attempt to be } 
turesque they generally hopelessly fail. The English 
cottage is reduced to its simplest factor,— the wall of 
brick full of texture, a simple, unbroken roof and a lot 
of green foliage and flowers. These give the picturesque 
grouping which every visitor admires, and if we can only 
couple our internal arrangements with English external 
simplicity and charm our workingmen’s dwellings ought 


to be models for the world. 


We allow it to be our specific purpose to present the 
merits of burnt clay in architecture, and when the charm 


of good brickwork is made manifest there is certainly 
sufficient justification. 
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Hospital Planning. IV. 


BY BERTRAND E., rAYLOR. 


‘. oan can be no doubt but that the general hos- 


pital of the future will be a pavilion plan hospital, 

xcept in the case of the smaller ones, those of twenty 
eds or less, when the limitations of money or land 
ec ate the adoption of what may be termed the 
ed pay type of the block plan It seems 

able to make use of the single building or 

) e when the conditions named are imposed, 
possible, the absolutely necessary depart 

solat Yy means of fire walls and doors, as 

Windsor and Exeter plans illustrated in 
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De sses Hospital, Longwood, 
lospit: I River, Mass., two 
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lesigned by George L. Har 


a small block plan hospital 
tension by the erection of 
block plan. This hospital 


nake possibly a one hundred 
e st solated pavilion type 
re just as surely pavilion hos- 


essential elements as though they 


separate buildings with connect- 

i he it 1S possible to obtain a 

er of tal elements on a restricted lot, but not 
isolated pavilions should be adopted 


\ arative nalysis of existing pavilion hospi- 
e observe several radical differences in the general 
in ge nt We see that in some hospitals the general 


ivilions are invariably of one story, while in others 
re of two stories For a number of years the 
popular idea has been that a pavilion should never be 


er one story in height, and this rule has been followed 


within a short time, almost invariably in the smaller 
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hospitals. Even in some of the large hospitals the preju- 
dice in favor of one-story pavilions has been so strong 
that such pavilions have been built even where pavilions 
of two or more stories were needed. To-day it seems 
to have been fully demonstrated that, if properly arranged, 
there can be no objection to a pavilion of two or even 
four or five stories. The upper wards are always more 
attractive, better lighted and have better air, less dust 
and noise than the lower. In a very small hospital, 
there is no room for argument, one-story pavilions will 
always be the ideal scheme, but when we come to con- 
sider a hospital of fifty or one hundred or more beds on 
a restricted area or on a sharp slope that does not admit 
of an extended scheme, then it will be wise to consider 
two-story pavilions. 

In such cases we must either cover the lot at once, 
thus effectually preventing expansion, which is always an 
extremely shortsighted policy, or we must crowd the 
pavilions together so near that the wards and rooms get 
the sun but a very short time, and in the summer when 
windows are open everything happening in a pavilion is 
unpleasantly apparent in the one adjoining. Again, the 
strict adherence to the one-story pavilion hobby not only 
induces these evils, but occasionally necessitates the 
building of. pavilions facing north, when the general 
scheme has pavilions properly designed with a southerly 
extension and solaria, and these northerly projected 
pavilions have north solaria, which are ideal for a 
photograph gallery or studio, but hardly for a hospital. 
The plans shown in Article III fully illustrate and demon- 
strate these points, and seem to show conclusively that 
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PLAN, NEW ENGLAND DEACONESSES HOSPITAL. 


under the conditions outlined above a two-story pavilion 
scheme would be decidedly preferable to a crowded one- 
story scheme. 

The principal objection to a two-story pavilion seems 
to be that an elevator will be necessary for use in mov- 
ing patients. A few years ago this would have been a 
very serious matter, but to-day with the automatic elec- 
tric and extremely simple and safe hydraulic plunger 
elevators that require no attendant and the slightest 
engineering attention, there can be little objection to an 
elevator. The first cost is not a large per cent of the 
cost of a hospital of any size, and the cost of running 
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and maintaining is very small unless it is in continual 
use, a condition that would hardly belikely. Without an 
elevator the service would be no more difficult over one 
flight of stairs than through the forty or fifty feet to 
the same ward if it were in an adjoining pavilion. The 
elevator, however, is necessary for the patients. 
Regarding the question of distance between pavilions, 
the old rule was that this space should be at least twice 
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UNION HOSPITAL, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


the height, —that is, if pa- 
vilions were twenty feet high 


the distance between should 
° o A ADMINISTRATION 
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These remarks concern- 
ing the spacing of pavilions 
have special reference to par- 
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do not apply to the case of On SEPARATE. Lov 


pavilions projected diag- 
onally from the corners of 


the administration building, “UNION HOSPITAL: 


or what might be termed Four Rae, mass 
the diagonal pavilion type, 86 Beos 
ar 7 1902 


like those of St. Luke’s Hos- 


. T y . : KT. Anup SS, Agwen'rs 
pital, New York, in which 


case a short corridor is quite a 
° ° 60 30 ° S° Imo 
admissible, and the space 
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thus obtained from pavilion 
to pavilion is ample. 

The ‘‘radial” pavilion 
type, a variation of the par- 
allel pavilion type, first de- 
monstrated by the Duke of 
Galliera in the San Andrea Hospital, Genoa, Italy, admits 
of a closer spacing of the pavilions at the connecting 
corridor line, and the possibility of a better general 
direction, more sun, circulation and view and greater 
isolation, for a given cost of construction. (See examples 
illustrated. ) 

The administration building is the entrance to the 
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hospital, the centre of administration, the business office 
and home of the superintendent or matron, of the house 
physician or interne, the meeting place of the corpora 
tion and committees, and the only place where the publi 
have a right to enter until permission is granted for 
further inspection. The general purposes are the same 
in a large or small hospital, but in a small hospital vari 


ous other departments of hospital work have of necessit 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. for the superintendent, with 


outer office far spec ial ste 
nographer and bookkeeper, telephone room, the 
room, superintendent of nurses, housekeeper’s 


board 


room, 
toilets, waiting rooms, etc., etc., all on the first floor. In 


a very small hospital all these various departments must 
necessarily be condensed into one building, and quite 
generally the service department, kitchen, laundry, heat- 
ing plant, dining rooms, nurses’ home and trainin; 
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school, residence of superintendent and interne, ser- 
vants’ rooms, etc., must all be added in a rear extension, 
so that the work that should be done in eight or ten 
buildings must be done in one. 

There is a tendency to magnify the administration 
building, to make it a more imposing and seemingly 
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PLAN, LA CROSSE HOSPITAL, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


George Lyon Harvey, Architect. 


important central feature in the group. On esthetic 
grounds this is quite pardonable, and most of our large 
general hospitals have very imposing administration 
buildings that have fulfilled the artistic requirements 
much more successfully than the practical. 

An unusally interesting and simple little administra- 
tion building is that of the Bradford, Pa., Hospital. 
This has the usual office and reception room, a physi- 
cian’s room with toilet, lockers, etc., a filing and tele- 
phone room and pharmacy or drug room, a public toilet, 
and at the rear of the transverse corridor a dining room 
with pantry and an out-patient department with examina- 
tion room, eye and ear dark room, and X-ray room and, 
what is very important but rarely seen in a small hospi- 


tal, a specially fitted massage room. 
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PLAN, SYMMES HOSPITAL, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Example of the Radial Pavilion Type. Area of lot about 8 acres 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, Architects. 

A, Administration and Out-patients; B, Service Building; C, Boile 
House and Laundry; D, Nurses’ Home and Training School; E, Two- 
Story Medical Pavilion; F, Two-Story Surgical Pavilion; G, Surgical 
Department; H, Private Pavilion; I, Horse and Ambulance Sheds; J, 
Isolation Department. 


This hospital is unique in having the entire kitchen 
department in a very complete little fireproof building 
entirely isolated from the usual position at the rear of the 
administration building, the food evidently having to be 
taken to the administration building as well as to pavi 
ions through open corridors in heated food wagons 

The second story of the administration building has 
the usual rooms for matron or superintendent and hous: 
physician or interne with private baths, — unusually an 
ple quarters which are to be commended. ‘There is also 
a very ample laboratory and pathological room, a specia 
room and a director’s room that can be used for a lecture 
room, also a woman’s toilet for visitors 

All this is a very simple and practical gatheri 
together of the few rooms that should be in a cent1 
location and allowing all others to be isolated 

The other extreme and more usual type is well 
trated by the plans of the Leonard Morse Hospita 


Natick, Mass., desi; 


gned by Shaw & Hunnewell in 1& 
which is planned as an interesting twenty-five bed 
pital. The proposed completed scheme is shown, but the 
administration building only has been built, an 
run quite successfully as a twelve-bed block pla 


pital. In order to get this number of beds some of tl 
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nurses’ rooms in the third story have to be 
patients. The plan does not show the tempora1 
ments for operating department, but thi 
the end of the sun room and passag* ‘he extet 
artistic and dignified, and if the building were mogg 
fectly adjusted to its limited work it would mak« 
interesting example of a palatial small hospital 

Most administration buildings are burdened 


assortment of private rooms on the second 

are never properly so placed. If a special pavil 

not be built, an isolated portion of a general 

can be specially arranged for private patients desiri 
extra care, better rooms and isolation from free or ope1 
ward patients. 


1 - £ +} 
lent use of the 


There are many objections to the preva 
second story of the administration building for private 
wards. ‘The necessary business of the institution, th« 
constant coming and going of doctors, visitors, mes 
sengers, the continual use of the telephone, are all more 
or less disturbing to the occupants of second-floor rooms 


The matron or superintendent must have the privilege 


of entertaining friends at times, and it is absolutely 


impossible to do so with any comfort either to themselves 


or the patients, as absolute quiet must be maintained. 
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ment is thus easily reached through the connecting 
corridors and elevator and is thoroughly isolated and 
perfectly lighted and very convenient for surgeons and 
nurses 

The plans of the Hale Hospital of Haverhill (see 
plate 24, THE BrickBuILDER for March, 1904) show a 
unique disposition of the operating department in the rear 
of and, apparently, a component part of the administra- 
tion building. This location fulfills all the points of 
convenience and gives proper lighting, but it would be 
much better placed a few feet farther back and connected 


by a short corridor, as the same architects have wisely 
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shown in their plans for the Lawrence General Hospital 
(see plate 23, THe BricksuILpER for March, 1904). 

These plans and the plans by the same architects of 
the hospital at Youngstown, Ohio, show an interesting 
and unique disposition of the kitchen department. In 
each case the kitchen department is in the nurses’ home. 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN FOR LEONARD MORSE HOSPITAL. 





THE 


This is an economical arrangement and has some good 
points, but would be better placed in a separate pavilion. 
In the plan for the Lawrence General Hospital the 
kitchen department is in a new extension of the south- 
east pavilion, —a unique idea that would seem to be 
questionable 

In the pavilion hospitals illustrated in these articles 
we find various ideas concerning the arrangement of the 
connecting corridors. The generally accepted standard 
for northern latitudes seems to be a one-story enclosed 
corridor with a basement corridor for piping, service, 
etc. There are, however, several instances where one- 
story open corridors have been in use for many years 
with apparently perfect satisfaction, and for perfect iso- 
lation open corridors are most desirable; the basement 
corridor being fairly convenient for use during stormy 
weather. 





LOOR THIRD FLOOR. 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, LEONARD MORSE HOSPITAL. 


The Boston City Hospital has had such connections 
for the past forty years, and nearly all of the recent build- 
ings have been connected in the same way. The Cam 
bridge Hospital has open corridors connecting all its 
buildings, and the matron recently said she saw no 
objection tothem. In some few cases buildings are con- 
nected by a subway, either wholly or partially under- 
ground, lighted by top lights. One of this type is shown 
in process of construction in the photograph of the sub- 
way of the Newton Hospital, leading to the nurses’ home, 
and very economically and successfully built of the 
Guastavino laminated tile. 

Two-story corridors for a two-story scheme are con- 
venient, but look very awkward if enclosed, and they 
cut off so much sun and air as to seriously interfere 
with the use of rooms in any north extension of the 
pavilions. It seems better, therefore, to keep the corri- 
dor one story and, if necessary to connect the second 
floors, to use an open balcony on a fiat roof. 
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THE NonMETALLIC Minerats. Their Occurrence and 
Uses. By George P. Merrill, Curator of. Geology in 
the United States National Museum, etc., etc. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. Price $4.00. 

Mr. Merrill’s previous excellent work upon the stones 
for building and decoration has been noticed in these 
columns. The present volume is in a sense a continua- 
tion, taking up very exhaustively the various nonmetallic 
minerals which are used so extensively in the arts and 
sciences, such as the carbon compounds, the various 
oxides, sniphides and arsenides which enter into the com- 
positions of paints and dies, the tripolites, emery, carbon- 
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ates, silicates, etc. The list is a long one, and the casual 
reader will be surprised to see how many of the natura 
products are utilized directly and indirectly. The list 
includes also the grindstones, molding sands, polishing 
stones and road-making materials. Under the general 
classification of silicates there is contained a great deal 
of valuable information in regard to the clays, which are 


defined as ‘‘heterogeneous aggregates of hydrous and 
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NORFOLK PROTESTANT HOSPITAL, NORFOLK, 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, Architects 


anhydrous aluminous silicates, free silica, and ever-vary- 
ing quantities of free iron oxides and calcium and mag- 
nesian carbonates, all in a finely comminuted condition.’ 
This is a definition which we never heard duplicated, but 
which, in spite of its long words, is very comprehensive 
and exact. The whole chapter on clay is most excellent 
We notice one correction of a very common error. A 
number of the technical reports on the results of the Balti 
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mor e account for the occasional cracking or breaking 
iv he bottom flanges of the terra-cotta floor arches 
issumption that the material under the action of 
é é 1using a compressile strain between 
ers, resulting in the shearing away of the terra 
ta Mr. Merrill states distinctly that ‘‘a clay, when 
it is expelled, will not shrink 
re at red heat, but with increased heat will shrink 
re up to the moment of fusion. A pure kao- 
ipparentl hrinks when heated a second time, even if 
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AN, BURBANK HOSPITAL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
ill, Taylor & Stevens, Architects 


The volume is very profusely illustrated, with maps 


wing the location of the principal deposits, very clear 
photographs of the working beds, and diagrams of the 
geological deposits and formations. It is a work which 


great variety of professional and practical 
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men and ought to find a place in the library of every 
architect 
Grapuic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams 
and Arches. By Jerome Sondericker, B. S., C. E., 
Associate Professor of Applied Mechanics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1903. 
This book is the outgrowth of a long experience at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and presents 
in very clear and concise manner the methods of solving 
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problems such as are encountered in building construc- 
tion. There is very little superfluous matter in the vol- 
ime and it embodies in a practical, usable form a great 








SUBWAY, NEWTON HOSPITAL, NEWTON, MASS. 
deal of valuable data. The chapter on the analysis of the 
connections between trusses and supporting columns is 
an original discussion of a very important factor in build- 
ing calculations. The book is thoroughly to be com- 
mended. 
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A Suburban Clubhouse. 
Article II. 
BY J. H. FREEDLANDER. 

| ProGram. The location is supposed to be in a semi- 
rural district, ten miles or less from the center of a large 
city where everybody goes to do business, the suburb 
being chiefly a place of residence. The club is therefore 
used for many social purposes by both sexes, — dancing, 
musicals, singing clubs, dramatic performances and lec- 
tures, as well as for occasional dinner parties and the cus- 
tomary games. The lot is big enough for tennis courts, 
being 200 feet front by 300 feet deep, with the gardens of 
detached houses on both sides. There are no sleeping 
rooms in the club except the apartment for the steward 
and his wife, who live there. The ground falls gently 
towards the rear, permitting a well lighted basement 
behind, with level approach in front. The number of 
members belonging to the club is not large, and all are 
supposed to be known to each other, so that many rooms 











wa 


much as possible. It is for this reason that I have pro 
vided a veranda, a most essential thing in an out of town 
club, a sort of open air living room. 

As the cost of the building is not to exceed $25,000, 
the facade is naturally modest, so that I depend some 
what upon the color scheme for desired 


exterior materials are brick and 


ettects The 
terra-cotta. The coins 
on the corners are of a light gray brick laid in mortar of 
the same color, with close joints. The filling in of the 
panels is of Harvard bricks, and the keystone, cornices, 
caps, ballusters, etc., are of terra-cotta to match the 
light brickwork. 

The roofing tile is to be of a light green color witho 
glaze. The conservatory in the rear of the building 
built of iron, very light in construction. 

Passing into the building through the vestibule 
enter the main hall. Here we have a clear view of about 


one hundred feet; the conservatory with its small 


eae 
—_ 
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SECTION, A SUBURBAN CLUBHOUSE, 


are not required. The success of the plan will depend 
chiefly upon the skill with which the same rooms are 
made to serve the convenience and enjoyment of large 
and small parties inturn. Two stories with the basement 
ought to provide sufficient space. 

The materials are to be, so far as the exterior is con- 
cerned, burnt clay in some of its forms, and the same mate- 
rials may enter into the interior construction and decora- 
tion of the building, at the discretion of the contributor. 

The cost of the building, not including furnishings 
or land, should not exceed $25,000. | 


“THE chief requirements in a clubhouse of this nature 

are, first, the accessibility of the rooms; and, sec- 
ond, that they shall be made to serve easily for large and 
small gatherings. 

The rooms should be exceptionally well lighted and 
the window openings large and numerous, so that mem- 
bers may enjoy a view of the surrounding country from 
every point of the building. 


Being in the country we desire to live out of doors as 


and many blossoms acts as a background. We ha 


entered the building and are already under the impression 
that it is well adapted to social purposes. The openings 


between the rooms are wide and the communications eas) 


The plan has but three axes, making it necessaril 
simple and compact. The main a 


xis, running th 
the hall, is about one hundred feet long and the 
verse axis about eighty feet. 


rough 


trans- 


These long sweeps of rooms, with their large window 
openings, allow a thorough circulation of air. 

The hall is well lighted from all sides, it is centrally 
located, and with its staircase makes a very comfortable a1 
cool lounging room. 


1d 
It is simply and classically treated 
with Ionic columns and cornice, all in Keene cement. 
The reception room is to the left of the hall, and is 
the only quiet part of the clubhouse, well adapted to a 
reading and writing room. It contains a small open fire 
place built entirely of brick. 


The hall, reception room and conservatory floors are 
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ay mosaic, the rest of the flooring A New English Village. 
{ »¢ fT od 
init room and conservatory form an UST outside Birmingham, the well-known firm of 
\ s, well adapted to the club purposes. chocolate manufacturers, Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, 
! ut in case of dinner parties Ltd., have built a model village for their employees, fol- 
' be used, thereby accommodat lowing, no doubt, the example of Messrs. Lever Brothers 
lred persons. Serving the dining at Port Sunlight near Liverpool. This new village is 
table pantry with dumb waiters, ete. called Bournville and is of quite recent development, the 
s placed to the left of the salon. whole of it having been built since 1895. Mr. Cadbury’s 
ra t d a platform for spectators in object is to alleviate the evils which arise from the 
Tl ay windows in both dining unsanitary and insufficient housing accommodation of 
2. y en, thereby we ighting large numbers of the working classes, and to secure to 
workers in factories some of the advantages of outdoor 
eet wide and occupies the 
n es second floor 
suld be used prince 
It contains t ee large 
er the vestibule 
the hall won mak 
ns the lecture room. 
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HOUSES, HOLLY *ROVE, BOURNVILLE. 














DOUBLE HOUSE, BOURNVILLE. 


village life, with opportunities for the natural and health- 


ful occupation of cultivating the soil. 

At the beginning of February this year W. Alex. 
Harvey, the young architect to whom the work of its 
design was intrusted, read a paper on the subject before 
the Architectural Association of London, and we are 
able to give a summary of it in this issue of THe Brick- 
BUILDER, supplemented by plans and photographs. 

Bournville has now more than five hundred houses. 
Most of those built before 1901 have two sitting rooms, 
a scullery, three bedrooms and the usual conveniences. 
Larger ones of later date have four, five and six bed- 
rooms, and a bathroom supplied with hot and cold water. 
During the last two years several cottages have been built 
with one large living room instead of two smaller ones, a 
scullery with bath sunk in floor or disposed of in other 
ways to economize space, three bedrooms, and in some 
cases an attic. Others are now built with two bedrooms, 
for small families. 

There is an average garden space allowed each house 
of six hundred square yards, which is found to be as 
much as one man can attend to, The rents range from 
$1.50 a week (rates included) to $3 (rates not included), 


and there are a few houses of a larger class at higher 













rentals. The village is served by Birmingham with gas, 
water and sewers. 

Although much has been said of higher percentages, 
four per cent on the outlay is the most that should be 
expected in building houses of this class. The profit on 
the outlay is often exaggerated, and it may be well to 
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HOUSES, LINDEN ROAD, 
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HOUSES, LINDEN ROAD, 


point out that six per cent gross will rarely pay four per 
cent net, as is often stated. 

In building a street of houses the expense would of 
course be very great if, to get variety, we employed a 
different plan and different details for each house. We 
have recourse to other methods. In the case of fifty 
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houses one might suggest getting as many details as 
nearly the same as possible, such as windows, doors and 
door frames (or, at any rate, half of one kind and half 
of another), avoiding the monotony by a variation of 
the disposition of these features. An extensive eleva 


tion may also be made interesting by the treatment 





BOURNVILLE, BACK VIEW 
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BOURNVILLE, FRONT VIEW. 


a porch here, the addition of a bay window there, and 
the use of rough-cast somewhere else. In a block of 
three cottages a pleasing effect is gained by projecting 
or recessing the middle one, or putting one the long way 
on and so forming a forecourt. 

To say that care should be taken to well ventilate 
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this is some kind they are too expensive to introduce and, instead, 

rifling expens« the best must be made of materials, color and propor- 
vhen dry-rot tions if we are to secure four per cent on the outlay. 

ere should A very important point to emphasize regarding cot- 

ind plenty tages of all sizes is compactness of plan, and there should 

g entilate be an aim at getting wall lines as long and as unbroken 

itever ground as possible. Where practicable all outbuildings should 


be arranged under the main 
roof, otherwise when cot- 
tages are semi-detached one 
of them must suffer throngh 
the projecting roof of the 
other. This precaution also 
admits of a better view of 
the garden from the living 


rooms, and the glimpse of 





‘i green is no small considera- 
tion in the building of cot- 


tage homes. Care should be 


Qo exercised in the planning of 
= corner cottages to avoid the 
: \ yard being exposed to the 


road, and where necessary it 
should be enclosed, so as to 
keep the week’s wash away 


from public gaze. 


_ 
It should be remembered 


that the position of the 





larder, which when possible 


should be north or north- 


puny east, is of no small domestic 
Ty gi importance. 
FF ; "| Another type of cottage 
F 


built at Bournville has the 


+ 


following accommodation 


J fel 


ver ee £°t00)7 


(7?) 


Living room, 17 feet 
by 16 feet, with in- 


glenook and bay. 





Scullery, 13 feet by I 
feet 6 inches, having 
bath sunk in floor. 

Larder, 5 feet by 6 feet. 

Coals, water-closet and 
small paved yard 

Veranda in front 

first floor 

Bedrooms, 17 feet by 13 

feet 6 inches, 8 feet 


6 inches by 9 feet 6 





inches and 13 feet by 
ans ECTION 8 feet 6 inches. 
Small box cupboard. 
\GES, WILLOW ROAD, BOURNVILLE. Attic, 16 feet by 17 feet. 


Total cost, about $1,500. 


essa oof complica In view of the advantage of one spacious and healthy 
himneys, in order to living room over the parlor plan, this class of cottage has 
should be grouped been largely introduced at Bournville. 
t point of the roof to Mr. Harvey considers that the heights of 8 feet 6 inches 
ies. If efficient venti for ground floor and 8 feet for bedrooms are quite ade- 
al that eac bedroom quate for the average cottage, so long as sufficient venti- 
nd recesses doubtless lation is provided. Floor space is the most important 
small cottages of this consideration in the economic building of cottage homes. 
























He also observes that the cottage with the long slop- 
ing roof, of which there are many examples at Bourn- 
ville, has one great advantage, for if the front walls 
were carried up level with the ceiling line of bedroom, 
besides the building suffering in lack of proportion, the 
expense of extra brickwork would be considerable. 
Generally speaking, the height of bedrooms to the point 
of intersection of the roof and wall need be no more than 
5 feet 6 inches. Ample ventilation may be got by the 
simple insertion of a g-inch by 7-inch air-brick in the 
outside wall and a tobin tube within, about 5 feet 6 
inches from floor, the cost of the latter being only about 
three shillings. 

The cottage is not of a size to admit of a bathroom, 
so that the bath has to be sunk in the floor of the kitchen 
near the hearth, which is covered by what may be used 
as a standing or draining board, or if sufficient room not 
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First Floor: 
First bedroom, 13 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 3 inches 
Second bedroom, 14 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 3 
inches. 
Third bedroom, ro feet 6 inches by 8 feet 3 inches. 
Bathroom (hot and cold water). 

Total cost, including laying out of garden and all 
extras, about $1,925 per house. 

Estimated net return, $77 per house, which is equal 
to four per cent. 

A good window sill is formed of calf-nosed bricks set 
on edge in cement, with two courses of tiles beneath, 
which forms a drip under sill, and a backing of slate, 
also incement. By bringing the window frame forward 
to reduce the size of the top of the sill, two curses of 
small property—damp and driving in of rain at this 
point — are prevented 
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SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES, 


sunk, but covered by what can be used as a settle or table. 
In some cases the patent adjustable bath has been used, 
being hinged at one end in order that it may be raised 
and lowered from a cabinet, the upper portion having 
shelves and forming a cupboard, where it is kept in a 
vertical position, much room being saved thereby. 

The following is an example of a cottage where a 
clear four per cent is made on the outlay. A large num- 
ber have been built to this plan at Bournville. The 
accommodation is: 

Ground Floor: 

Parlor, 13 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 3 inches, and bay. 

Living room, 14 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 9 inches. 

(French window. ) 

Kitchen, 12 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 6 inches. 

Larder, 6 feet by 6 feet 3 inches. 

Porch and hall, and cloak space under stairs. 

Tools, water-closet and coals enclosed yard, and 600 
square yards garden. 





———— 


US bee a he rm 


WILLOW ROAD, BOURNVILLE. 


As to wall decoration in interiors for small cottages, 
Mr. Harvey has found it advisable to use papers instead 
of color wash, as the latter is very soon soiled by chil 
dren. Inthe better houses a color wash may be at first 
used and a paper added later, with a frieze. A good 
effect is also obtained by bringing down the white from 
the ceiling as far as the picture rails; these latter should 
be placed in the smallest houses, if only to save the plaster 

With regard to bricks, as far as possible he uses the 
brindled Staffordshires. They are suitable for cottage 
building, because a pleasing variety of color is introduced 
at a low cost, the tints being a bright cherry red, blended 
with purple and blue —the last of which is quite differ 
ent from the indescribable vitreous blue. 

There is a strong temptation to introduce a variety of 
colors upon exteriors, but with cottages of the class being 
dealt with it is advisable to refrain from doing so. Mr 
Harvey’s experience has been that it is best to 
color in masses, treated broadly, not in bits 
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house of lor; for where the cottages stand close which are back to back. The paths are made of six inches 
together, or even where they are semi-detached, the con of ashes and three inches of gravel. The position of the 
trast or relief is borrowed from the neighboring one, and grass plot and ornamental bed at the top permits a little 


soothing green and flash of color to be seen from within 
the house. 

Given a plot of land upon which four houses are to be 
erected, it is advisable, in order to more equally distrib- 
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SMALL COTTAGE, BOURNVILLE. 
S ) on 
¢ es I el in S ; é L s 
ae oe on al ite the garden space, say, of about five hundred or six 
1 hundred square yards per house, to spread them laterally 
‘ ) ‘ ere this 1S t - - 


by arranging the staircase, not between the rooms, but 
between the houses, thus widening (not lengthening) the 
building. This, bringing the remote houses nearer the 

















¢ revented, but an effective appear 
Half-timber for exteriors he does not recommend 
District councils insist on a nine-inch wall being at the 


not only is its use false art, but an unwar- 


nt and future expense; besides, an effect 





jually as good is obtained with rough-cast or whitewash 
Half timber one lives to regret, for the weather tells PART OF DOUBLE COTTAGE WITH GARDEN, BOURNVILLE. 


sadly, and it demands constant repair. 

A garden arrangement largely adopted at Bournville extremity of the land, not only gives the garden plot 
s as follows: At the bottom are eight apple and pear the preferable straightness, but a breadth of view upon 
trees and fruit trees, which, besides being reasonably same is obtained from within, and the yard space is mate- 


expected to bear fruit, form a screen between houses rially widened. 
| : 


. 
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Fireproofing. 


FALSE ECONOMY IN FIREPROOFING. 
a building erected some years since which cost com- 

plete three hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars, 
the contract price for the terra-cotta floor blocks was 
seventeen thousand dollars, or 4.65 per cent of the total 
cost of the building. In another building erected only a 
short time since, quite elaborate in its design and con- 
structed with an exterior entirely of granite and hence 
quite expensive in price per foot, the total cost was one 
million dollars, while the entire fireproofing was con- 
tracted for at thirty-eight thousand dollars, or 3.8 per 
cent of the cost of the whole. It is probably safe to say 
that the whole expense of fireproofing need never exceed 
five per cent of the cost of any building, this price of 
course covering merely floors and other protective work, 
but not the beams or columns themselves. The difference 
between the very cheapest forms of so-called fireproof 
construction and the very best which scientific ingenuity 
has thus far evolved would be represented by a sum con- 
siderably less than one-half of one per cent of the total cost 
of the ordinary building. And yet the security of the 
entire structure is often very correctly measured by the 
quality of the fireproofing. Under such circumstances it 
seems the height of folly to consider anything but the 
best when fire protection is desired. Rather than to cut 
on so relatively inexpensive a factor of the whole cost of 
the building, our architects and constructors ought to feel 
justified in considering that in this part of the work the 
question of expense does not cut any figure, and that the 
most careful study of each problem ought to be made to 
solve it in just the right way, rather than to adopt the 
least expensive method, because at the very most the 
best way does not involve such a large amount of money, 
and the best is none too good to serve its purpose. Dur- 
ing the past year the country has had a great deal of very 
stirring practical experience in connection with fireproof- 
ing construction and methods, and with each recurring 
fire or conflagration the testimony of architects, engi- 
neers and all who have given such questions serious study 
has been to emphasize the necessity for more care, better 
methods and more complete protection. If therefore we 
are to rightly profit by all these examples it is beyond 
question the duty of the architect and the engineer to 
advise his client to pay for what gives the most for his 
money, and under no circumstances to curtail this most 
essential feature of the building. 

There is another direction in which a great deal of 
false economy is practised. In the days of not so very 
long ago, before architectural engineering was an exact 
science, many of our best builders seemed to possess a 
sense by virtue of which they could tell by merely look- 
ing at it whether a beam or a column was sufficiently 
strong. They often made mistakes, but on the whole it 
is doubtful if their mistakes were any more far-reaching 
than such as have occurred more recently as a result of 
too close shaving in the calculations of an engineer. 
Beam and column calculation has been brought to a 
nicety. The factor of safety is no longer a real factor of 
ignorance, as was so often the case in the past, but we 
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must not save in our steel beyond reasonable limits, and 
it is a question whether our engineers do not figure too 
closely and not make sufficient provision for shocks, for 
unexpected loads or even for indifferent workmanship 
There are some cases where the trained judgment of a 
practical builder is worth more than a set of Carnegie 
tables, and the Hotel Darlington accident has shown how 


quickly a steel frame building may collapse 


SETTING OF TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOFING 


N° matter how complicated may be the setting of a 
4 piece of terra-cotta nor how necessary it may be to 
fit terra-cotta fireproofing for a certain place in a wa 

which might best be appreciated by those who designed 
it, it is nevertheless impossible to have this work dons 
under the immediate direction of the manufacturers who 
are most interested in having it done right. The result 
is constant vexation and disappointment to every archi 


tect and manufacturer who know how well terra-cotta 


may be set by experienced hands. ‘The recent strike of 
the bricklayers in New York virtually hinged upon this 
question. The terra-cotta manufacturers from the ve 

first have insisted that their specially trained men ar 
most competent to handle their material; but between the 


subcontractor, who has only areflected obligation to arcl 
tect and owner, and the labor unions, who in the 


conceit are bound to conquer or destroy the labor mar] 


the terra-cotta manufacturer and the building itself ge 
erally suffer. If the time should come when the « 

who is the one who after all pays the bills, will have the 
courage to take a determined stand and insist upon 
work being done by trained men, or if the labor unio 
could by some wise dispensation of providence com: 
under the sway of capable men, there would be hope tl 
we might have this very important portion of the 
done as it should be. The terra-cotta manufacture 


want it, and it is not in any sense a question of cost 
is merely a blind, unreasoning prejudice on the 
the unions, which results in a loss to every one cor 
the owner, the architect, the builder, the mechani 
self, and, as has been often shown by our larg 
insurance companies are also sufferers by this mediaeval 
rule. 

There was a time when terra-cotta was the only fire- 
proofing material in general use. During the past decade, 
and more especially the latter part of it, the patented sys 
tems of reinforced concrete have been studied very thor 
oughly by engineers, and a great deal has been made ot 
them. The weak point in terra-cotta fireproofing is the 
setting, never the material itself. And yet every no 
and then a fire reveals careless setting and indifferent 
filling of joints, which the constructor and the superi! 
tendent thoroughly deplore, which every fireproofing 
company knows full well how to avoid, but which with 
the existing sentiment of the bricklayers really cannot be 
avoided. The bricklayers are very shortsighted if the) 
cannot reason it out that it is more to their own selfish 
interests to have terra-cotta used and used rightly than 
it is to have our contractors turn for relief from the poor 
setting to a use of concrete in which they can employ 
trained labor. 
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Editorial Comment and 
Selected Miscellany 


THE HOTEL DARLINGTON 


W* are interested to note that the grand jury acting 
upon the loss of life in the case of the collapse of 
+} é H T 


otel Darlington, New York, has condemned the 


present system of the building bureau in New York and 
recommend the removal of Inspector French. The sub- 
mtractors for the steel and iron work were not indicted, 
the jury explained it partially by stating that in the 

f one of them ‘‘ his ignorance was so great and his 
telligen« o limited as to render him practically incapa- 


le of appreciating the responsibility of his undertaking.’ 


he real responsibility the jury placed upon the owner, 


excellent rec- 
ommendation 
is that the in- 
spectors em- 
ployed by the 
Building De- 
partment be 
required to be 
competent en- 


gineers of ex- 





perience who 

DETAIL BY MULLIKEN & MOELLER, 
ARCHITECTS. 

New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co., 

pensation. We Makers. 


shall receive 


adequate com- 


should be in- 
terested to know who were the members of this grand 
jury. Their recommendations sound as if they had been 











rTECO VASES, MADE BY AMERICAN TERRA-COTTA AND CERAMIC CO. CHICAGO. 


Designed by W. B. Mut 


nduced such a contractor 
lertake a task for which he 
as so manifestly unfit. The 

ry condemns the whole building 
nspection system as being grossly 
inadequate, the number of inspect- 
rs absurdly small, and the com- 


nsation allowed them insuffi- 


cient to secure men of the requisite 
intelligence and capacity. French, 
he inspector whose duty it was 

examine the condition of the 
steel and iron work on the hotel, 
was characterized as grossly neg- 
igent in the performance of his 

ties and as a person entirely 

fit for his position. The jury 
nakes, among others, some most 
excellent recommendations. They 
state emphatically that the erec- 
tion of steel or iron buildings 
without the immediate  super- 
vision of the original architects 
or a competent expert in such con- 
struction, licensed by the city of 
New York for that purpose, should 





be prohibited by law, and the jury 
DETAIL BY F. H. KIM 
BALL, ARCHITECT 


deplores the practice of some 
architects in selling their plans 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co 


atens without supervision. Another 


’ 


idie (Jenny & Mundie) 


prompted by some very clear-headed and fearless architect 
or engineer. The average jury does not usually rise to 
great keenness of discernment. The casein this instance 
is stated so clearly, the troubles and their remedies are 
so patent to every one who knows anything about the con- 
duct of building 
operations, that 
the authorities 
in New York 
City certainly 
do not lack for 
precise instruc- 
tions as to how 
to avoid such 
disasters in the 
future. 











A FAIENCE 
MANTEL. 


We illustrate 
on page 87 apan- 
el which forms 
the top of a man- 
tel which will be 





exhibited by the 
Hartford  Fai- 
ence Company 
at the St. Louis 





DETAIL BY PALMER, HALL & HUNT, 
ARCHITECTS. 
Ex position. Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
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TORK SUBWAY, SHOWING 
Heins & La Farge, Architects. 


CITY HALL STATION OF THE NEW Yy GUASTAVINO CONSTRUCTION, 
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IS EXPOSITION 

ompany, St. Louis, Mo., 
extends to you 
a cordial invi 
tation to use 
its offices, 
twelfth floor, 
Missouri 
Trust Build 
as head- 
quarters dur 
ing your visit 
to the Louisi 
ana Purchase 
Exposition, 
1904. Writing 
materials, tel- 


ephones and 





the services of 
stenographers 


will be pro- 
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DETAIL EXECUTED BY ST. LOUIS TERRA-COTTA CO. 


vided, and arrangements made to receive and care for 
mail 

The large and well-appointed offices of this company 
are centrally located in the business section of the city, 
and will afford ample accommodation to all who are desir- 
ous of availing themselves of the opportunities offered. 


IN GENERAL. 
Richard Keeler Mosley, architect, announces the 
removal of his offices from Prod- 
uce Exchange Building to No. 1 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


A. I. Lawrence and Howland 
C. Bates have formed a copart- 
nership for the practice of archi- 
tecture, with offices at Berlin, 


NN. Bi. 


Frederick F. French, architect, 
formerly of Bradford, Pa., is now 
located in the Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburg. Manufacturers’ cata- 
logues and samples desired. 


William Emerson, architect, 


PEOPLES, ARCHITECT 


has opened an office at 81 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples desired. ¥ 


An architectural department has been established in 


connection with The Craftsman Workshop at Syracuse, 


N. Y. Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples desired. 





DETAIL EXECUTED BY NEW JERSEY TERRA-COTTA CO. 


The Boston Architectural Club gave a complimentary 
dinner on theevening of April 23 to Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, who is about tosail for Europe. During the even- 


ing Mr. Cram gave a talk on the Architecture of Japan. 


The Cincinnati Roofing Tile and Terra-Cotta Company 
has been awarded one of the largest, if not the largest order 
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for roofing tile that 
has ever been placed 
in this country. It 
is for the Battle 
Mountain Sanita- 
rium, Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, 
Thomas Kimball, 
architect. The con 
tract will require 
about forty-eight ca1 
loads of roofing tile 


The following let- 
ter, signed by the 
president of the Safe 
Deposit and Trust 
Company of Balti- 
more, is perhaps as 


valuable in many Executed in Faien 


Louis Potte 
respects as a report 


would be if made by an engineering expert: 


BaLTIMoRE, March s, 
Messrs. Henry Maurer & Son, New York. 
Gentlemen, 


1go4. 


It gives us great pleasure to testify to 
the manner in which the porous hollow tile material fur- 
nished and erected by you in the roofing of the Safe 
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FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Eames & Young, Architects. 


Built of gray speckled brick furnished by Columbus 
Brick and Terra-Cotta Co. 
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DETAIL OF FOUNTAIN DESIGNED 
R. HINTON PERRY, 
Executed in Glazed Terra-Cotta 


AND 
SCULPTOR. 


by Perth Amboy Terr 
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STABLE FOR JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, ESQ., TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


\ & Saw Architects 
( er 1 wit Am«e cal » Tiles furnished | ( cinnati Roofing 
Pile i ert tta Co 
York City, wish it announced that neither their firm nor 
their business is in any way connected with the National 
Fireproofing Company. This announcement is made for 
the purpose of correcting a wrong impression 


& Moeller announcea removal of their office 
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ALGONQUIN HOTEL, WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Fireproofed with Burnt Clay Tile 


from 7 East 42nd Street to 7 West 38th Street, New York 


City. 


/ 


The trustees of the Carnegie Technical Schools have 
outlined the terms of the architectural competition for the 
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proposed new buildings, which are expected to be the 
largest and most complete of their kind in the world. 
The purpose is to select an architect for the buildings 
through the designing of a scheme for the entire group. 
Five architects have been selected and invited to prepare 
They will be 


competitive designs and have accepted. 
paid $1,000 each. Other architects, when approved by 
the committee, will be permitted to enter the competition. 
To these competitors awards are offered of $1,000 each for 
the five plans first in order of merit. Architects may ad- 
dress A. A. Hamerschlag, director of the Carnegie Tech- 


nical Schools, Pittsburg, for competitive blanks. 


CoMPENDIUM OF DrawinG. Compiled from the Courses 
of the American School of Correspondence at Armour 
[Institute of Technology, Chicago, I1l. In two volumes. 


These volumes include the regular instruction papers 
in the mechanical engineering and draughting courses of 
the American School of Correspondence, indexed and 
bound together in convenient form for ready reference. 
Although published primarily to acquaint the public with 
the practical value of the courses and the instruction 
offered by the School of Correspondence,and representing 
only a small portion of the complete courses, these vol- 
umes contain a great deal of condensed practical infor- 
mation which would be of immediate value to the 
lraughtsman, student or teacher. The scope of the two 
olumes includes an admirable treatise on architectural 
lettering, also shades and shadows, architectural perspec 
tive, machine design and drawing, sheet metal pattern 
making and pen and inkrendering. The good which the 
correspondence schools can accomplish is seldom fully 
appreciated. They reach not only the class of busy young 
men who have had neither the time nor the money to fol 
low the courses in a technical school or university, but 
they are also great helps to the professional man as su] 
plementing his earlier technical training. The courses 
are so entirely devoid of mere padding and the informa- 
tion is so condensed to its most readily appreciated fac- 
tors that the information imparted is quickly assimilated 
by any one who really wants to acquire the knowledge. 
These volumes are thoroughly to be commended. 


An architect on Fifth Avenue, New York, is willing to share, 
or sublet a part of, his suite of offices which are in a desirable 
Inquiries may be addressed to THE BRICKBUILDER. 


COMPENDIUM oF DRAWING 


goo PAGES. TWO VOLUMES. 1o0co ILLUSTRATIONS. 


One volume sent and three monthly payments of $1.00 

by express pre- 5 OC each, or both volumes on receipt of $1.00 

paid on receipt of s and five monthly payments of $1.00 each 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


location. 


5 PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 
' PART I. 


Mechanical Drawing by Prof. E. Kennison, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston. Shades and Shadows by 
Prof. H. W. Gardner, Mass. Inst.of Tech. Pen and Ink Rendering 
by D. A. Gregg, Mass. Inst. of Tech. Perspec’'ive Drawing by l’rot. 
W. H. Lawrence, Mass. Inst. of Tech. Architectura) Lettering by 
F. C. Brown, Architect, Boston. 

PART Il. Workiog Drawings and Mechanism by Prof. W. H. 
James, Mass. Inst. of Tech. Machine Design by Prof. C. L. Griffin, 
formerly Prof. of Machine Design, Pa State College, now with 
Semet-Solvey Co. Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting and Tinsmithing 
by Wm. Neubecker, New York Trade School 
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| FLOOR PLANS, CLINTON HALL, CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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